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ABSTRACT 

Data on dropout trends over time are combined with 
data from the National Education Longitudinal Survey to give a 
picture of the dropout situation in the United States and the 
aspirations of students who have dropped out. In 1993, about 381,000 
students dropped out of high school. In economic terms the 
consequences of dropping out can be demonstrated by the fact that, in 
1992, dropouts earned about $6,000 a year less than those who 
completed high school. By all measures, the percentage of students 
dropping out of high school is declining. Even in large urban school 
disticts, where dropout rates have been highest, they are improving. 
In 1992"'93 the median 4-year dropout rate was 287,. Black and Hispanic 
American students are still somewhat more likely to drop out than 
Whites and Asian Americans. Thirty percent of girls who dropped out 
did so because of pregnancy. Many dropouts remain optimistic about 
their prospects. Only 157. of dropouts indicated that they expected to 
attain less than a high school education in their lifetimes, with 
about a fifth planning to attend a vocational or trade school. One 
third planned to attend college. (Contains 20 figures, 5 tables, and 
10 references.) (SLD) 
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Preface 



Aeknowledjinients 



(loal 2 of ilie National 
Hclucaiion (loals states: 
"By tile \ ear 2()()0, the 
liii»h school graduation 
rale will inc rease to at 
least 90 percent/' \X hile 
there has been much 
progrc‘ss in keeping 
siudenis in school until 
graduation, this progress 
has slowed recently, loo 
many suidenls .still drop 
out ()[ school, and the 
dropout rates in many of 
the nation s large cities 
are alarming. While 
concern a}'>out high 
dropout rates has been 
with us lor dc‘c*adc*s, the 
c'on.sec|uences for youth 
and society haw* grown. 
Wages haw* both 
declined in real terms 
and lallen relatixe to 
those* of higii school 
graduates. W iih lower 
c*arning j')ower, the risk 
ol dc*jx*ndc*ncy risc*s. In 
this report Idchard Coley 
has brought together 
data on the trends o\c*r 
lime as well as new data 
Irom the National i:duca- 
tion Longitudinal Sur\e\ 
to portray the situation 
that the nation and its 
N'ouih lace todaw 

l\iul lUivtuu 
nifvetor 

V hijnnnation (A^nfrr 



1'hc* National Center lor 
Kducation Statistics 
(NCd/S) of the I ‘.S. 
Department of Lxiuc'ation 
\vd^ ixen the primary 
source oi inlormation 
and data on high school 
dropouts through thc*ir 
regular publications, 
longitudinal studies, and 
data ba.ses. NCI/S's 
ongoing efforts are 
critical to re.search in this 
area. .Most o|‘ the data in 
this report c'omes from 
NCJ'.S. .At Ixlucational 
ic'sting Sc*r\ ice. re\ ic*ws 
ol the* report were 
IM'ovided by Paul Barton. 
Huth l-k-sirom. and 
Howard Wainer. .At 
NC;i/S. Peggy (puinn 
re\ic*wecl the* rc*pori. 

I )ala analysi.s w as pn )- 
vicled by Karen Bricker 
at the National Data 
Resourc-e Centc*r. Albert 
Benderson was the 
editor and Carla Cooper 
prov ided dc*sktop puh- 
lishityg services. Rod 
Rudder designed the 
cov er. luTors ol‘ fact ( >r 
interpretation are tho.se 
ol the author. 



U hai happens to a 
dream defcrnuiy 

Docs It dry up tike a 
raisin in the sun^ , . . 
Or iloes it explode/ 

l^angston Hughes 
////;7c»i(I951) 
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According to national 
data: 

• In 1993. iil^out 31^1-900 
suiclont.'^ dropped out ot 
liiglt scliool. Ovfi' tlieir 
litctinio.'^. tliey u ill earn 
liuPidred.'^ ot tliousands 
of dollars less than their 
better educated peers. 

• In 1992. dropouts 
earned an av erage ot 
S12.S09. aboi't 39.009 
less liun high sdinol 
gnKiuaies. 

• Half the heads ot 
houseliolds on weltaie 
are dropouts, as are halt 
of the people in jail. 

• By all measures, tiie 
pereentage ot students 
dropping out ot high 
M'hool is declining. On 
.some mea.sures there aie 
differenees among racial 
ethnic groups: on other 
measures there are n<^ 
significant differences. 

• About 3 percent (^t 
those w ho drop out ilo 
.so at or before the tourth 
oracle. 20 percent drop 
out at or betot\‘ the 
eighth grade, and (d 
percc*nt dn^p (Hit at (a 
before the tenth grade. 
NearK tO pereent of the 
Hispanic dropouts have 
an eighth grade* ediu a' 
lion or lc‘ss. 



According to state, 
city, and other 
sources: 

• North Dakota has the 
lowe.si dropout rale 
Limong the states: 

Nexada has the highest. 

• Droj')out rates in the 
large, urban districts aie 
high, but generally 
imj')ro\ ing. In 1092-03. 
the mc*dian t(uir-yc‘ar 
drop(Hit rate am(Mig 
large city .school di.s- 
iricts was 2S |')ercc‘nt: 
the single year rate' w as 
0 j')ercent. 

• I-ach year about 
■ nO.OOO jX‘ople get a 
high .school t‘rc‘dc‘nliai 
bv pa.ssing the re.sis ol 
c KMieral Hducational 
Development (CiKD). 

According to neiv 
data from the 
National Education 
LongituiUnal Study of 
1988: 

• Black and Hi.spanic 
Students were some- 
what nnav likely to 
droj^ (Hit than White or 
Asian .siudc‘nts. 

• Half the dropouts lefi 
seh(^ol betorc* thc‘ 
eleventh grade. 

.\im(^st tO ixMvent ot 
tlic dropouts either had 
a child or were exiu*et- 
ing one*. 1 hts was the* 



ease for 3a perccaii ot 
the females and 2() 
percent of the maic‘s. 

Onlv about one-(juarter 
w ere married to and 
living with the* other 
parent of their c hild. 
Another IS percent 
w ere living w ith the 
parent of their child. 

« 30 percent (^f girls 
who dr(ippc‘d out said 
thev did so because 
the\‘ were pregnant. 

o l)rop(Hiis were more 
likeh' than graduates to 
have changed .schcx^ls. 
to have movc*d. and 
have run awa\‘ from 
h(xne. 

e Proidems in .school 
were a major reason tor 
dropping out. Balancing 
work and .sch(K)i al.so 
seemed l(^ l'>ki\' a signiti- 
cani nie. 

o Drop(Hils experienced 
considerable dittic'utiy in 
school during lh(.* 
semc'sier bet ore ihc*y 
dropped (Hit. 

«.()nl\ IS percvni (i' the* 
dropouts pas.sed their 
last year (i school. 

• A large majoritv' o\ 
droi'xHils w c*rc* c*nr(ik*d 
in the general high 
school pr(\gram. 

® One (luarter of the 
dtoi'xHils had partici- 



pated in an aiiernaiixe 
program in school. 

• S percent o\' the 
dropouts have a CihD or 
high .scho(i dipkana and 
another S2 pt.*rceni plan 
to gel one. 

• .\Io.si of the dropoul.s 
jobs are in the labor 
sei*\ icc* area. 

• Dropoul.s are t airly 
oplimi.siic tor their 
children, their personal 
relationships, their 
health, and their jobs. 

'fhex- are le.ss opiimi.stic 
about their chances tor 
further educational 
attainment. 

• Dropouts iciui K' 
exhibit an external locus 
of control, i.e.. they teel 
that ihe\ have little 
conin^l oxer their lives. 
.Most seem to have tairlx' 
high selt-C(Micepi, 
how ever. 

• Onlx 13 percent ot the 
drop(Hiis indicated that 
they expected to attain 
k'ss than a high .school 
e(,iucaiion in their 
lifetime. .Alxnit a tilth 
planned aiien(.i 
vocational, trade, (h 
business school, and 
almost a ihiixi expected 
to atieiul C( allege, with 
1 1 percent expec ting to 
attain a (.legree. Hve 
percent expeclc*d to 
obtain a master’s degree. 
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iTom tlic Ivt’inniiit' of 
llic 2()th (.vnuin- uniil 
al-)out tlu- typical 

American adult had an 
ei}»htli grade education. 
I5\' 19-iO, only 6 percent 
of male.s and -t percent 
of teniale.s had com- 
pleted four years of 
college. During the ne.\t 
tu'o decades, howev er, 
tilings changed dramati- 
cally. 

fn the 19 Ids and 
I9^0s. more than half 
the voting adults com- 
pleted high .school, and 
the median education of 
2^-29-year-olds rose to 
12.3 years. .Although hy 
I9(i0. appro.ximately lO 
percent of males. 2S 
vears old and over, still 
had no more than an 
eighth grade education. 
-K> percent had com- 
pleted high school and 
Id pcavent had com- 
pleted four years of 
college. The educational 
attainment of women 
was about the same, 
e.xcept that a smaller 

proponioi') of \V( )n')(^*n 

conif^lclccl collcuc, 

Durinu ihc 19f)0.s. 

1 1 1C IV was a rise in the 
educational level of ilie 
r.S. population, particu- 



larly for Black adults. 
Between 19()0 and 
the median years of 
school completed In- 
l^lack males. 2s to 29 
years old. rose from lO.s 
to 12.2. rhen. durin]L» the 
Iasi 20 years, the educa- 
tional attainment of 
youni^ adults hasicalK* 
remained .stalile. 'I'he 
ax era^^e educational 
attainment for the entire 
}'H)pulation continued to 
rise as the more ln\i^hly 
educated \-ouiy^er 
cohons replaced older 
Americans w ho had 
lewer educational 
opportunities.' 

Hclucation, more and 
more, has hec-onic key 
to a product i\e and 
sati.siyina life. Clone are 
the days when a lack of 
eclucalion didn't hurt 
ones c‘hanc'es for lindinLt 
good, sicady work. 
Opportunities aiv 
expandityt^ for those w ith 
hi^^her le\ el skills and 
ahiliiics and wiiherini^ 
lor lho.se without such 
skills. Yci many of oLir 
t iti/c*ns are not accjuirint^ 
the skills oi“ training 
needed to participate in 
this changing workplace*. 

In 1993, ahoui ,^,S| .non 



students dropped out of 
high school. .\cc'ording 
to the C.ensLis Bureau. 
o\cM' the* ('oLirse oi' their 
working li\e*s, the.se 
indix iduals will: 

• earn .S2 12,000 Ic.ss 
than high .school 
graduatevs 

« earn S.^S t.ooo |es.s than 
persons hav ing .sonic 
college education 

« earn SSI2.0()() le.ss 
llian college graduates 

• earn S2. i0 *.000 le.ss 
than individuals with 
professional de*grees- 

.-\nd the news gets 
worse. Ihe.se estimates 
assume that 1992 wage 
dillerentials By level ol' 
education w ill fvniain 
the .same in the future, 

I {( )we\ e*!', th( )se w ith 
more* education ha\c* 
been gaining ground 
faster, and the differen- 
tials are widening to the 
disadvantage of .school 
dropouts. Between Brs 
and 1992, c*arnings: 

o d( >uhled lor high 
^cIk )( )1 elropc >uts 
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• lose 2.S timc‘s for high 
school graduates 

® nearly tripled for 

holders of Bachelor's 
dc'grees 

t tiipled for holdc*rs of 
advanced dc*gree,s 

figure 1 shows the.se 
relationships on an 
annual Basis. In 1992, 
high school dropoLits 
earned an average .salaiy 
( )f only .s 1 2,<So9, ahout 
•SB, 000 le.ss than high 
school graduates. The 
relationship sec*n in this 
graph Between higher 
levels of education and 
inc‘onic* is strong. 

Dropouts haw a 
profound impact on 
society. Nearly luilf of 
ihc heads of households 
on vvelfaie failed to 
finish hit'll school. And 
Imlt ot the I ,S. prison 
population in 1992 vve?v 
hit’ll sehool dropotits. 
Dropouts are tliscon- 
nectevl from mainstream 
America, with little 
chance for a revvardint’ 
vareer and a life of self- 
lullillment. 
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' Figure 1: Earnings and Education - Average Annual 
Earnings for Persons Age 18 and Over, 

• by Level of Education, 1992 





Source: "More Education Means Higher Career Earnings. " Bureau of 
the Census Statistical Brief, SB/94-1 7. August 1994. 



riiis report exaiiiiiies 
the dropout problem in 
the I’nited States from a 
niimher of anj^les. 'i he 
first section pulls t(\m*ther 
data that attempt to 
cjuantify the dropout 
problem in the I iiited 
States. 'Hie section 
pro\ idc*s several indic-a- 
t( )i's (^1 the |^rol>lem. 
offering the reader 
se\eral statistics from 
which to make judg- 
ments, It pro\ idc*s data 
for the tialion as a w hole, 
for indi\ idiial states, and 



O 




for the* tiatioti's large 
urban school districts. !i 
also j')ro\ ides clata on the 
Ciid ) j')rogram. 

The second section 
o| the report focuses on 
the charactcri.stic s of high 
school droj')outs. I sing 
new data collected frotii 
the M*LS:SS sc‘cond 
follow-up, this .section 
f( )ciisc‘s ( >n the* ( liffc*r 
ences bc*lwecn dropouts 
and other students. 
rc*asons for dropping out, 
and the c’\|X*riencvs of 
dropouts. 
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SIZING UP THE 
PROBLEM; 
MEASURING 
THE DROPOUT 
RATE 
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()i all the iiK'asinv- 
nK*nis lakuii in ucliica- 
lion, calailaiing ihu 
dropoiu ralu is proh- 
ahl\ iho most prohloni- 
aiic. Mans' clifTcruni 
iiK*asuivs exist and are 
employed by different 
a^i»eneies, depending 
on a s atiety of factors. 
Schools and school 
di.stricts keep dynamic 
data — .students enroll, 
lease, graduate, trans- 
fer, and come hack to 
school almo.st daily. 
Such data often do not 
po.s.se.ss the compara- 
hility necessary to 
esaluate and compare 
.schools, di,stricts, 
states, or esen trac k 
the dropout rate from 
year to year. On the 
other hand, more .static 
and .standardized data 
often don't offer the 
flexibility indis idual 
.schools need to char- 
acterize their .students' 
behas ior. 

Basicalls', the 
dropout rate is com- 
po.sed of a numerator 
(the number of drop- 
outs, hosseser defined) 
aiul a denominator 
( the pool from ss hich 
the diopouts origi- 
nated). The* data that 
ss e ss ill be examining 
in this re*|')ori base a 
fairls c( )nsisle'ni 



numerator. Siaii.stics 
g<tthered by the federal 
goseiiiment getieralls' 
consider a dropout as 
.someone ss ho is not 
currently enrolled in 
school and has not 
obtained a credential 
(either a diploma or a 
GHI) certificate). 
Denominators, on the 
other hand, s aiy. Since 
.students can drop out at 
any grade and al.so can 
reenter school or obtLiin 
an alternatixe credential 
at practically any age. 
there are \ arious alterna- 
tiws in the choice of a 
denominator. 'I'hus, the 
report of fers .sex eral 
choices of national 
dropout rates. 'I'lie 
v arious measures 
rev iewed in this .section 
of the report will giv e 
the reader a range of 
information on which to 
make a judgment about 
the .sev erity of the 
dropout problem in the 
I'nited States. I'igure 2 is 
a summaiy of the mea- 
sures pre.sented in this 
.section of the report. 

ANNUM ilKili 
S( IIOOI DKOPOl 1 
U Ml 

I'he annual dropout 
measure is termed the 
■‘event rate " by \(TS 
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and repre.sents the 
|x*rcentage of .students, 
ages IS to 2 t who leave 
grades 10 to 12 in a 
given year. In 1993, the 
rate was a.S percent, 
repre.senting 3S1,()0() 
.students. Ehis figure is 
up a half point from the 
lowest rates recorded in 
1990 and 1991. Between 
the late I9"^0s (when the 
rate was almo.st ^ 
percent) and the early 
1990s, the droj')out rate 
declined by more than 
one-third. 

lagure 3 shows the 
annual dropout rate 
trend lines for all .stu- 
dents, and for Black, 

I lispanic. and White 
.students. While the 1993 
rate for W hite .students 
was lower than the rate 
for Black and Hispanic 
.students, and the Black 
rate was lower than the 
rate lor I lispanic .stu- 
dents, these differenevs 
are not .stati.sticallv' 
significant. 

'I'he good news from 
this measure is that the 
dropout rate has fallen 
over the last 10 to IS 
vears, from moie than 
().S |x*rcent in the late 
19""0s. to t perct‘nt in 
1991 . This decline 
applied to both W hite 
and Black students: the 
trend line for 1 lispanic 
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Figure 2: Summary of Dropout Statistics Found in Report 



Percentage 

T 30 



Median 4-year dropout rate, large cities 



- 25 -- 



- 20 -- 



Highest state dropout rate 

Percentage aged 29-30 without 
high school diploma 

Average state dropout rate 
Median annual dropout rate, large cities 



Lowest state dropout rate 



15 -- 



10 



Percentage aged 21-22 without 
high school diploma 

Cohort dropout rate 

Percentage aged 16-24 with no credential 



- 5 - 



0 



Percentage aged 15-24 leaving 
grades 10-12 



I 



* Notes: See corresponding section of report for data sources and details. 
Data listed are for the most recent year available. 
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studenl.s is inconsi.sienl 
hut higher lliun conipa- 
nihle rates tor While and 
Black .students. Similarly, 
the rates for both Black 
and White males and 
females fell. Ihe rates tor 
Hi.spanic males and 
females show no definite 
trend. 

OROPOI T ST.Vn s 
RAii: 

'rhe “dre^pout .status 
rate * is the percentage of 
people, ages 16 to 2 i. 
who do not have a high 
.school credential. It is 
compo.sed of dropouts 
from any grade, regard- 
le.ss of when they 
dropped out. I'hus. this 
rate will tend to be 
higher than the “event** 
rate ju.st di.scu.s.sed. In 
1993 this rate was 1 1 
percent, meaning that 
about 3-^ million persons 
ages 16 througli 2 -t were 
high .school dropouts, 
'This is a decline of about 
four percentage points 
since BF2. 

'I*he “.statu.s** dropout 
rate for Black students 
was higher than the rate 
for NX'liite .students, and 
the rate for I li.spanic 
.students was higher than 
the ratr* for Black .stu- 
dents. In 1993. the rate 
for W'hiles was '".9 
percent, compared to 
13.(> percent for Blacks 
and 2*". 5 percent tor 
I lispanics. '!*his large 
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Figure 3: The Annual Dropout Rate - Trends in the Percentage of 15 to 24- Year-Olds Leavina 
Grades 10 to 12 Each Year (Event Rate) 

Percent 




Percent 




M°Q • Kaufman, Phillip, and Whitener, Summer. Dropout Hates in the United States 1993 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, September 1994, 
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disparity lx‘t\vecn His- 
panics atid otlxTs may 
be due to language and 
immigration. For 
example, in 1989 nearly 
one-half of all Hispanies 
ages 16 through 24 years 
were born outside the 
Tnited States, and their 
dropout status rate (43 
percent) was more than 
three times the overall 
rate for that year. 

"rhe rate for Blacks 
declined markedly since 
the early 1970s, dropping 
about eight percentage 
points — from 22.2 
percent in 1973 to 13 6 
percent in 1993 Fhis, 
combined with a slower 
drop for Whites, helped 
to narrow the gap 
between Blacks and 
Whites. In 1993, the rate 
for Whites was ”^.9 
percent, compared to 
13.6 percent for Blacks. 
The rates for Hispanies 
appear to fluctuate from 
year to year, but are 
consi.stently higher than 
the rates for Blacks and 
Whites. 

Data are also avail- 
able on the e<,iucational 
attainment ofthe.se "status 
dropouts” and are shown 
for 1993 in I'igure 3. Of 
all dropouts, about 3 
percent dropped out at or 
before the fouilh grade, 

20 percent dropped out at 
or before the eighth 
grade, and ()1 perevnt 
dropped out at or before 




the tenth grade. 11ie.se 
data show that Hispanic 
.students who dropped 
out left .school earlier 
than other dropouts. 
Nearly 4() percent of 
Hispanic dropouts had 
an eighth grade educa- 
tion or less. 

HIGH SC:iiOOL 
COMPLETION RATES 

Another way to view 
the dropout .situation is 
to examine the propor- 
tion of a given popula- 
tion that have completed 
high .school or attained a 



credential, such as a Cild) 
certificate, a certificate 
of completion, or a certi- 
ficate of attendance. Here, 
we examine the rales 
for two age groups — 

21- and 22-year-olds and 
29- and 30-year-olds. 
While there are a few’ 
older people who are 
working to complete 
high .school, the.se two 
groups provide a rea.son- 
able picture of high 
.school completion rates 
and how the.se rates 
have changed over time. 

Figure 6 shows the 
completion rates for 



2 1- and 22-year-olds 
between 1 972 and 1 993. 
For the w hole popula- 
tion. the rates gradually 
increased from about 82 
percent in 1 9*^2 to about 
86 percent in 1 993. 1'he 
I993 completion rate for 
Whites (nearly 9U per- 
cent) is higher than the 
rate for Blacks (84 per- 
cent) and Hispanies ((x3 
percent). While there has 
been con.siderable 
impnwement for Blacks 
over the 22-year period, 
the movement in the 
trend line for Hi.spanics 
is not .so pronounced. 



Figure 5: Educational Attainment of Dropouts - Distribution of Status Dropouts, 
Ages 16-24, by Level of Education and Racial/Ethnic Group, October 1993 
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Source: McMillen. Marilyn M.. Kaufman. Phillip, and Whitener, Summer. Dropout Rates in the United 
States: 1993, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
September 1994. 
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Figure 6: Trends in the High School Completion Rate for 21- and 22-Year-Olds 
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Figure 7: Trends in the High School Completion Rate for 29- and 30-Year-Olds 



Percent 




Source; McMillen, Marilyn M„ Kaufman. Phillip, and Whitener, Summer. Dropout Rates in the United States: 1993. U.S. 
Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvcnunt. September 1994. 
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Completion rales lor 
29- and 30-year-olds are 
shown in Figure 7. 'Fhis 
rate increased from 
about 78 percent in 1972 
to nearly 87 percent in 
the early 1980s, and has 
remained relatively stable 
ever since. The rate for 
Blacks increased by 
about 10 percentage 
points over the two 
decades and was about 
four percentage points 
lower than the rate for 
Whites in 1993- Fb^* 
Hispanic completion rate 
was only about 
peroail in 1993, increas- 
ing from only abt)ut 43 
percent 20 years earlier. 

COHORT DROPOl r 
R/Vn* 

Another way to view 
the dropout problem is 
to follow the same group 
of people (cohort) over a 
period of time, taking 
measurements at various 
points along the way. 

1 his can be done using 
cross-sectional data from 
the Census, as seen in 
Table I. 

Note the arrows in 
the table that identity the 
cohorts. F'or example, in 
19”'4 1 1. 6 percent of !()- 
1 8-year-olds were drop- 
outs. In 1 9’’“^ these 



individuals were I9 to 
2 1 -year-olds, an age 
when mo.st would have 
completed high school. 
The dropout rate for the 
group at this point 
increa.sed to lb. 3 per- 
cent. l‘or the final year of 
measurement for this 
cohort, 1980. this group 
was 22 to 24 years old. 
’Fhe dropout rate by then 
liad declined to 1 3.2 
percent, probably 
becau.se many had 
completed high .school 
late or had attained an 
ecjuivalency certificate. 
Fach cohort is .shown 
.separately in I'igure 8. 



'I'he.se time trends show 
an oxerall decrease in 
the dropout rate for each 
.succes.sive cohort of 
indi\’iduals. 4'his trend is 
consi.stent with wliat has 
heen .seen over the other 
measures viewed 
previously. 

S I AI F. DROPOl I 
RAn:s‘ 

while efforts are 
ongoing to develop 
comparable mea.sures of 
the dropout problem 
among the .states, we .still 
liave to rely on Cxmsus 
data for any consistent 



mea.su remeni. Thus, the 
most recent comparable 
data are for 1 990 when 
the la.st cen.sus was 
taken. The measure is 
the percentage of indi- 
viduals, ages lb to 1 9, 
who are not enrolled in 
.school and do not have a 
high .school diploma or 
credential. I'he variation 
on this measure among 
the .states can be .seen in 
Figure 9. The I’.S. aver- 
age was 1 1 percent in 
1 990. North Dakota was 
at the top of the li.st with 
a dropout rate of only 3 
percent: Nevada was at 
the bottc'Jin with a rale of 
1 3 |x*rcent. 
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DROPOl T RAI I S I N 
I^VRCii; CITIKS' 



Figure 8; Cohort Dropout Rates - Percentage of Individuals Ages 
16 to 24 Without a High School Credential, by Cohort 



I'hf ('.oiiiK il ()l ilv 
("ifcai Cilv Scliools !ias 
made an elTori lo iraek 
progress toward the 
National Hdueation ('loals 
for the* nation's large 
urban disiriets. In so 
doing, it has attempted to 
prox ide eomparable data 
on the dropout rates in 
urlxin sehool distriets. 

\\ hile these efforts are 
on-going, many prohk*ms 
remain in comparing 
droj'>oui rates across urban 
school districts. I'he large* 
variations seen ae ross 
districts may lx* elite more 
to eliffering elefinitions of 
elropouts atiel calculation 
rales than elifferent lexels 
ol actual school leaxing. 

I he elata j'trox ieleel be*lo\\ , 
therefore, j'trox ieie a few 
summarx' elropout mea- 
suivs for central cii\- 
seiiools, rather than listing, 
inelix ielual elata for the 
urban elistricts. 

• In the me*elian 

annual elropout rate was 
9 perevnt. The meelian 
lour-x ear elropout rate 
XX. ts 2<S percent. 

• In I99J-9.T one* out of 
lour cil\- elistrie ls hael 
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Note: The 1974 cohort is composed of individuals who were between the ages of 16 and 18 in 1974 
between 1 9 and 21 in 1 977. and between 22 and 24 in 1 980. 

Source: McMillen. Marilyn M . Kaufman. Phillip, and Whitener. Summer D. Dropout Rates in the 
United States: 1993, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment. September 1994. 



lour-x L*ar dn >p( )ui 
rates givatL*r than 
jx*rccni. Two xcars 
earlier, about one out 
ol three liad annual 
Llroj'XHil rales iliat 
high. 

• 90 j'lercent of ilie ciiv 
districts rej')oriL*d ,i 
decline in their four- 
yc*ai dropout rale 
between 1990-91 and 
1992-93 and S3 



pereent rei')orted a 
decliiK* in tlieir annual 
droj'iout rate. 

• More than "*() jx*rci*nt 
ol tile urban districts 
rej'iorted an incrL*ase 
in tlieir annual drop- 
out rates among bhiL k 
anil I lisj'janic students. 



PROGRAM* 

'Hie Ti*.sts of (ieiieral 
ITlucational I )e\i*lop- 
iiK*ni ((JKD) prox idi* 
indix iLluals xx ho do not 
complete high .sclior)! 
xx iili an oj'iportunitx- to 
earn a high school 
credential. Hy taking 
and pa.ssing a .series of 
lixe tests in xx riling, 
soc ial studies, scienu*. 
interpreting literature 
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and ilic arts, and maih- 
cMiuuics, adults can 
dcMnonslralc" dial llic*y 
lia\c.‘ acx|uirc‘d a lc‘vc‘l ol 
lc‘arning comparable* m 
lhai ol liigli school 
graduates. I'ac h year, 
more than "’s(),U00 aclulls 
lake* the (dd) rests and 
about tSO.OOO obtain 
high school ereclenlials 
i'>ased on the* lc‘sls. About 
one in .seven high .sc hool 
diplomas is.sued in the* 
rnitc*d Statc*s each year is 
ba.sc'd on the C'dd) 'I'esis. 
W hile the dropout rales 
di.scais.sed aho\ c* eonsidc'i 
Cl HI) holders as high 
.sc hool graduaic*s, a 
dc‘seriplion ol who take*"' 
the* Cild) is hc’lpl'ul in 
completing the picture ol' 
high .school eompielion. 
Some highlights lor IWs: 

• *rhe highest grade 
edd) candidates 
completed bc*ldre 
lc*a\ing school was, on 
average. lOih grade 

• 'The average age of 
C'lld) eanciiclaic‘s in the* 



Figure 9: State Dropout Rates - Percentage Ages 16 to 19 Not 
Enrolled in School and without a High School Diploma, 1990 
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DROPOUTS 
FROM THE 
CLASS OF 1992 



IMKODl ( I ION 

Tile National ITluea- 
tion Longitudinal 
Study of the eighth 
grade cohort of 1988 
(NHLS:88). conducted 
iiy the National Center 
for Hducation Statis- 
tics. is a major longitu- 
dinal effort to provide 
trend data about 
critical transitions 
experienced by 
students as they leave 
elenientaiA' scliool and 
progre.ss through high 
school and into 
postsecondaiy institu- 
tions or the work 
force. 

L'ollow-up data on 
eighth-grade base-year 
students were col- 
lected in the Spring of 
1990 ( when the 
.students were in tenth 
grade) and in the 
Spring of 1992 (when 
the -Students were in 
their final senie.ster of 
high school). L'ach 
follow-up also .sur- 
veyed the population 
of dropouts, allowing 
researchers to track 
.students w ho dropped 
out of .school after tlu‘ 
eighth grade. 

'rhes(‘ efforts 
complement a range 
of research and 



studies designed to find 
out why students drop 
out of school. 'Fhe 
National [.ongitudinal 
Surveys of ^'outh Labor 
Market l-Aperience 
conducted from 19“^9 to 
1981 and national 
studies like I School 
(Old !kyo}id have 
provided much informa- 
tion on dropouts. Stud- 
ies of these data hav e 
found that dropping out 
is related to students' 
background, achieve- 
ment. behavior, and 
attitudes. In Who Ih'ops 
Out ofHi^h School and 
Why}' I'inditi^s fro}u a 
\ational Study, the 
authors provide the 
following summarv'; 
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\X ho are the drop- 
outs from the Class of 
1992? What are their 
backgrounds? \\1iat 
caused them to drop 
out? What vv ere their 
school experiences? 
W'hat are their plans for 
the future? What are 
their attitudes and 
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Table 2: Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Dropouts 
and NELS:88 Cohort 



Percentage Percentage 

of Dropouts of Cohort 



White 


oo''-!. 


68“/o 


Black 


18 


Li 


1 lispanic ' 


16 


11 


American Indian Ala.skan 


3 


a 


Asian. Pacific Islander 


2 


4 


Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 







feelings? 'I'his seciion of 
the report discusses 
these issues and. vvlien 
the data are available 
(wlien the same cjues- 
tions were asked of both 
groups of youth), com- 
pares dropouts with the 
students who persisted in 
.school and became the 
graduating class of 1992. 
All differences between 
dropouts and graduates 
and between males and 
females that are dis- 
cussed in the text are 
statistically significant.'' 

HA( K(.H()IM) 

Almost 9 percent of 
students who began the 
eighth grade in I98S 
droj')ped out of school. 
Like most dropout 
statistics, this rate is 
subject to several cave- 
ats. First, some students 
may have dropped out 
before the eighth grade, 
when NHL.S;88 data 
collection began. Sec- 
ond. as will be seen later 
in this section, some 
jXTcentage of these 
“dropouts” returned to 
school and or obtained a 
(lid) certificate. 'Hie data 



for dropouts that are 
reported in this .section 
of the report are for 
.students who dropped 
out of .school at .some 
point and filled out a 
"dropout" C|ue.stionnaire. 
However, .some ofthe.se 
"dropouts” returned to 
education. 

'Fable 2 shows the 
racial ethnic distribution 
among dropouts and the 
original NHLS:88 cohort. 
One w ay to determine if 
there were differences 
among the groups in the 
likelihood of dropping 
out is to compare the 
racial ' ethnic di.strilnitic >n 
of dropouts with the 
composition of members 
of their cohons who 
graduated from high 
.school. In doing .so. it 
appears that I li.spanics 
and Blacks were .some- 
what more likely than 
other groups to drop out 
of school, but the differ- 
eiues w'ere not large. 
While Hispanics and 
Blacks made up 1 1 and 
I t percent, respectively, 
of the (da.ss of 1992. they 
repre.sented 16 and 18 
percent, respectively, of 
the dropouts. On the 



other hand. Asians 
repre.sented about t 
percent of the C'la.ss of 
1992 and le.ss than 2 
percent of the dropouts. 

Boys and girls 
dropped out of the Cla.ss 
of 1992 in about eciiial 
proportions, and within 
each racial' ethnic group, 
there were very small 
differences between boys 
and girls. 

M VKI FAL S I AM S AN!) 

i>.UH \mooi) 

About one-fifth of 
dropouts W’ere married, 
divorced, or living in a 
marriage-like relation- 
ship. Seventy-eight 



percent of the dropouts 
W’ere single and never 
married. 12 percent were 
married. ^ percent were 
divorced or separated, 
and 6 perc'ent were in a 
marriage-like relation- 
.ship. Females were more 
likely than males to be 
married. 

Almo.st ■*() percent of 
dropouts either had a 
child or w ere expecting 
one — the figure for 
females was S 4 percent, 
with '{() percent having a 
child and 8 percent 
expecting. F'igure 10 
shows the relationship of 
the dropouts w ith the 
other parent of their 
youngest child. 
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Figure 10: Dropouts with Children - Relationship with Parent 
of Youngest Child 
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SCHOOL AND HOME 
STABILITY 

Dropouts were* more 
likely than (he graduates 
to have changed schools 
and to haw mo\ed since 
1 988. 'rweniy-four |X*rcent 
of the droiiouts ciianged 
schools (wo or more time’s 
since 1988. compared to 
only 9 percent of gradu- 
ates. 'fhe eliffe’rence in 
moving is even more 
striking, f-ifty-four percent 
of* dropouts mowd since* 
1988. c'ompared to only Is 
percent ol graduates. 
Dropouts were* al.so more* 
likely to haw run away 
from home in the* last two 
\ ears. 'I welw percent of 
drc)|')ou(s did so. com- 
pared to 9 percent of 
graeluates. 

THE CONTEX I FOR 
DROPPING OIT 

'rhis .sec tion ide*ntifie*s 
the* reasons (hat .s(ude*nts 
ei(c*d Ibr (he*ir dc*cision to 
drop out of .sciiooL 
de.scrihes (heir satisfac tion 
with (hat ele*eision. and 
indicatc’s the la.st grade 
attended in sc hool. Stu- 
cle*nts clroj') out of .sc hool 
for a variety of iva.son.s. 
many of which are com- 
ple.x and c unuilatiw. Dale* 
Mann pro\ icic*s the* follow- 
ing pc*rs|x*c(i\ c*: 
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In the* NKLS:88 
cjuc’stionnaire. clroj')out.s 
were j')rompte*d w ith a 
\arie*t\ of rc'asons for 
dropping out and aske*d 
to indicate whether the 
ic*ason(s) pc*rtaineci to 



them. I'igure 1 1 shows a 
summary from the.se 
data. 

hour of the* toji si.\ 
ivasons had to do with 
school problems. .Manv 
dropouts clicln t like* 
school, were getting 
poor grade’s, couldn't 
keep up with their 
sch( )ol w ork. and 
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Figure 11: Reasons for Dropping Out 



c'ouldn’l get along with 
their teachers. Working 
also seems to play a 
significant role. 'I w enty- 
se\en percent said they 
dropped out becau.se 
the\' got a job. and 20 
percent said that they 
couldn't work and go to 
.school at the .same time. 
I'or many ol these young 
people, working ap|x*ars 
to be necessaiy . Many 
reported that they cjuit 
school to support or care 
for their families. 

Hie rea.sons gi\en for 
dropping out are .some- 
what dilferent for males 
and females, as .seen in 
f igure 12. Males were 
more likely to drop out 
because of .school prob- 
lems. including being 
suspended and expelled, 
and for reasons having to 
do w ith work, females 
w ere more likely to (juit 
school to ha\ e a baby or 
get married. It is particu- 
larly striking that nearly 
one-third of the females 
cjUit school bccau.se they 
got pic*gnanl. 

( )thei data collected 
from the drojiouis help 
to understand the con- 
text for dropping out ol 
.sc hool. W’e have informa 
tion on dropouts' .satis- 
faction with their clc*c i- 
sion to drop out. on the 
grade la.st atlenclc*d and 
w hc*lher the students 
were pa.ssing in their 
.school work, and on the* 
W pe of high .school 
program they pursued. 
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Didn’t like school • 

Was getting poor grades • 39 

Had other problem • 31 

Couldn’t keep up with school work • 30 

Got a job • 27 

Couldn’t get along with teachers • 26 

Felt I didn’t belong • 24 

Couldn’t work and go to school at same time • 20 

Became a parent • 17 

Had to support my family • 15 

Was pregnant • 15* 

Couldn’t get along with other students ® 15 

Was suspended • 14 

Had to care for family • 13 

Got married or planned to • 12 

Changed schools and didn’t like new one • 11 

Was expelled • 10 

Friends dropped out • 9 

Wanted to have a family • 9 

Didn’t feel safe at school • 8 

Wanted to travel — • 7 
Had drug/alcohol problem — • 5 



0 10 20 30 40 

Percentage 

*30 percent of females 



Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 






Figure 12: Reasons for Dropping Out, Males and Females 



'rwenly-cight pcMxvnl 
ofllic dropouts said that 
dropping out of sc hool 
was a good dec ision for 
ihcMii. 'IVn pcTceni ciicin'l 
know. Dropouts also did 
\c\\ poorly in their final 
year of sehooL Only 18 
pereeni said that they 
passed their last year of 
sciiooL ‘lahle 5 shows the* 
last grade these students 
attenclcxl. I lalf of them 
were out of sc hool before 
the eleventh grade, and 19 
perevnt left school before 
the tenth grade. 

hk;h scHooi 

PROGRAM 

I'able A shows the type 
of high sehool program 
that the dropouts and their 
ciassmates pailieipated in. 
As ean be .seen, the \ ast 
majority of droj'jouts were 
enrolled in a general high 
sehool program. \'eiy few 
were in a college prepara- 
toiy program. Dropouts 
were more likely than 
their classmates to ha\‘e 
been c‘nrolled in spc*eial 
education (3 percent) and 
alternatiw programs 
(S [u*rc'c*nt). 



More likely reasons for males: 

Was getting poor grades 



• 46 

m 33 



Got a job 

Couldn't keep up with 
school work 



• 35 

m 20 

• 35 

■ 26 



Couldn’t get along 
with teachers 



• 33 

m 20 



Couldn’t work and go to 
school at same time 



• 25 

m 15 



Was suspended 



• 20 

m 7 



Was expelled 
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Had drug/alcohol • 8 

problem — h 3 



{Males # Females ii] 



More likely reasons for female s: 

Got pregnant 



30 



Became a parent 
Got married or planned to 



-m 25 



9 



18 



6 



imprvf.nhons 

Aini:MPrF.D 

Information is also 
a\ailabk* about the* inica- 
ventions that were 
altc*mptc*cl — both by 
school personnel and by 
parents guardians — 
when dropouts stopped 
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Wanted to have ■ 12 

a family # 6 

I ^ ^ ^ T 
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Percentage 



Source: NELS:88 Second FolloW‘Up 
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Table 3: Dropouts’ Last Grade Attended 



Hth 


3”o 




K) 


lOtli 


.30 


11th 


3.3 


I2tli 


l() 


No gratlf system 


2 



Source: NELS;88 Second Follow-up 



• SialT olTcivd lo sciul 
lliLMii lo anollKM* school 
( l() vs. 9 percent ). 

• ’I'hey were lold lhal 
iliey could come hack 
if ihey followed 
(.liscij'>line rules ( 19 \ s. 
9 percem). 

• 'riiey were lold they 
couldn't come back. 



Table 4: High School Program, Dropouts and 
Graduates 





Dropouts 


Graduates 


C 'leneral 


(>3‘h» 


3S‘Ni 


C'ollege Prep 


3 


■tl 


Other 


32 


21 



Source; NELS:88 Second Follow-up 



gt)ing lo school lor the 
Iasi lime. 'I'hese results 
are shown in Injure 13- 
As can be seen in the 
lagure. tlie most tre- 
Cjuenily aiteinpied 
inlerx enlion by school 
staff was lo ir\' lo talk 
students into slaying in 
school. 'This was 
repoiled by 39 percent 
of the dropouts. 1 low - 
ever. what this means is 
that ()0 percent of the* 
dropouts answered "no" 
to the ciue.stion ol 
whether school stall tric*d 
to talk them into sta\'ing 
in school. Since the 
(lue.siion was worded. 



. . the last time you 
sioj^ped going to school 
. . " it is j')ossible that 

prev ious attempts had 
been made. In any case, 
the percentages of 
dropouts who rej^orlecl 
interventions of any type 
were c|uite .small. It is 
noteworthy lhal many of 
the dropouts reported 
lhal they were told they 
couldn't c'ome back to 
school ( P percent ) and 
lhal they were expelled 
or suspendc'd ( !(> 
percvni). 

Males were more 
likely than femalc‘s to 
report that: 
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• 'They were e\}')ellecl or 
suspended. 

Parents and guard- 
ians apix^ar to be more 
supportive, at least in 
.some re.spects. 'Two- 
thirds or more ol the 
dropouts indicated that a 
parent or guardian 
expres.sed dis.satislaciion 
with the dropouts' 
decision to leave school. 
ancl from a third to a hall 
offered to help the 
dropouts in .some w ay or 
another. More than 20 
percent of the parents 
guardians c'ontaaed the 
.school, phoning either a 
princi|xil. a teacher, or a 
c'oun.selor. Parents 
guardians of male drop- 
outs were more likely 
than parents guardians 
of females dro}X)uts to 
contact school stall (2<S 
percent ws. IS percent). 

O KRFM A( nvmi:s 

AM) PIANS 

Dropouts were asked 
.several (|UC’siions re(|uir- 



ing them to recall recent 
exiK*rienc'es and to think 
about the likelihood that 
they will continue their 
ecluc'aiion. 'Table 3 lists 
dropouts' responses to 
the cjiiestion. "In the |Xist 
two years, did any ol the 
following things happen 
to you'f'" 

.Many of the dropouts 
iiad problems in school, 
w ith almost half having 
failed a course and more 
than one-fifth being held 
back a grade in .school. 
About a third looked into 
furthering their educa- 
tion. Tew .students haw 
participated in the other 
activities. Males were 
more likel\- than females 
to have been in drug 
rehabilitation, to have 
been held back in 
school, and to have 
failcM a c'ourse. 

Twenty-four percent 
of the dropouts reported 
that they had partici- 
pated in an alternative 
|')r()gram, Pigure lu 
shows the types of 
.services provided in 
the.se programs. 

T'orty-one percent of 
the dropouts had 
enrolled in a Gld) 
program since lc‘aving 
high .school and l-t 
percent had enrolled in a 
technical, vocational, or 
trade school. T'oui' 

|X‘rcent had enrollc’cl in a 
community college or 
two-year vocational trade 
program and 3 percent 
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Figure 13; Actions by School Staff and Parents/Guardians 
Prior to Dropping Out of School 



Actions by School Staff: 

Tried to talk me into staying 

Offered to help make up missed work 
Offered help with personal problems 

Called or visited home 
Told me 1 could return if 1 missed school less 
Offered to put me in special program 
Told me 1 couldn’t come back 
Expelled or suspended me 
Told me 1 could return if 1 had good GPA 
Told me I could return if 1 followed rules 
Offered special tutoring 
Offered to send me to other school 



-• 39 



-• 29 



-• 28 



24 



19 

18 



-O 17 
« 16 
• 15 
I 14 



-• 13 
12 



Actions by Parents/Guardians 

Tried to talk me into staying 
Told me it was my decision 
Told me they were upset 
Offered help with personal problems 
Offered to send me to other school 
Offered to help make up work 
Called school counselor 
Called principal or teacher 
Offered to put me in special program 
Told me it was okay to leave 
Offered special tutoring 
Offered outside counseling 
Punished me for leaving 



-9 32 



29 



-• 24 
-• 23 



20 

20 



16 



-9 13 
-• 12 



75 



-• 68 
i 66 



50 



Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 
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Table 5: Dropouts' Recent Experiences 


Failed a course in school 


tS".i 


Looked into allernalive sdiool CiHI) 




Saw eoun.sdor .social worker 


2i 


Was held back a grade in school 




Went to laiiiilv coun.seling 


9 


I)Rl work for my religious grouji 


0 


Went to youth center outreach jirograni 


() 


Was in alcohol reliahiliiation 


S 


Hailed a competency le.st for graduation 


s 


Was in drug reliahiliiation 


\ 


Source: NELS.88 Second Follow-up 





Figure 14: Services Received in Alternative 
Programs 

Career counseling 



Tutoring by teachers 

Special instructional 
progr^ n 

Individual or group 
counseling 

Job placement help 



Performance incentives 



-#28 



Tutoring by students •'s 



Childcare *^0 



Health care referrals • ^ 



0 to 20 30 40 

Percentage 



Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 



had enrolled in an 
aeademie i')n\urain in a 
eoinnuinily college or a 
four-year college or 
uni\’ersily. 

Idghl percent of the 
dr()]3ouls reported they 
had earned a CiHI) 
certificate, a high school 
dij^loina. or ec|ui\alent. 
Another 82 jxacent 
rej^orted that they 
planned to get a CiHI). 
I'eniales were more 
likely than males to 
rej'Ktrt the\' planned to 
get a CiHI). 'I wenty 
percent of the dropouts 
indicated they were 
cuirently taking CiHl) 
]')re]')aration classes, and 
“*9 percent said the\' 
planned to enroll in a 
cla.ss to prepare for the 
C'lHl) or other tests. 

I*inall\'. .^0 ixavent .said 
they ]')lanned to go back 
to .school to get a high 
.school diploma. Sub.se- 
ciuent follow-ujys will 
determine the extent to 
which these plans were 
followed and expecta- 
tions met. 

I)ro]')outs were also 
asked to indicate the 
type of job they currently 
had (or have had nio.st 
recently) and to identify 
the job they will have 
when the\‘ reach the age 
of 3d. The.se data are 
shown in I'igtires IS and 
l(). .'\n obvious problem 
with identifying the types 
of jobs that dropouts 
held when the survey 
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was conducted is that the 
nio.st freciuently cited 
category was "other." 

That I'lroblem aside, most 
of the other respondents 
were working in lower 
level jobs like laborer 
and service occupations. 
This should come as no 
suipri.se. .More surprising 
are dro]3outs' expecta- 
tions for future emplov - 
ment. As shown in 
I'igure 18. the most 
frec|uently cited job 
caiegoiA' is "Prote.ssional 
I.“ 1‘his category consi.sts 
of accountant, regi.stered 
nur.se. banker, librarian, 
writer, actor, .social 
worker, etc. Fhe re.st ol 
the re.s]3on.ses are spread 
over a w ide range of joli 
categories. 

\TFAVS ABOia^ THE 
FITTURE 

'lb find out about 
how dropouts view their 
futures. res{')ondents 
were given a number ol 
]')rom]')t.s introduced as 
follow s; "'I hink about 
how you .see your future. 
What are the chances 
that . . I’igure P 
sliow.s the percentage of 
droj'Kiuts w ho responded 
that the chances of that 
particular event happen- 
ing were either high or 
very high i)ro]3outs 
were lairly ijMimi.stic lor 
their children, their 
]x*r.sonal nTitionships. 
their health, and theii 
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Figure 15: Dropouts' Current or Most Recent Job 

Other 

Laborer — - 

Service 

Sales 

Tradesperson 

Tool/machine operator 

Office worker 



• 10 

— • 7 
— • 7 

^ 6 



Manager 



2 



Farmer 

Small business owner 
Professional 
Protective service 
Technical 
Homemaker -• 
Military • 
Teacher • 



1 percent or less 



Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 
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Figure 16: Dropouts' Expected Jobs at Age 30 

Professional I (accountant, banker...) • 14 

Other • 1 1 

Tradesperson • 9 

Office worker • 9 

Service • 9 

Owner *8 

Technical *6 

Laborer • 5 

Manager • 5 

Operator • 5 

Military • 4 

Homemaker — • 3 
Professional II (doctor, lawyer...) — »3 
Protective service — • 3 
Sales — • 2 
School teacher • 2 
Not planning to work -• i 
Farmer -• 1 
Will be in school *<i 

0 5 10 15 ?0 25 

I Percentage 

' Source: NELS:88 Second Follow-up 
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Figure 17: Percentage of Dropouts Saying That Chances Are High or Very 
High That They Will Have Various Experiences 



Your children will have 
better life than you 

You will have 
happy family life 



jobs. Vhcy wciv Ics.s 
oplimiMic* about ihcir 
chancvs for furl her 
eclueaiional ailainment. 
Aboui half ihoui^hl lhal 
chances wcmv liii*h lhal 
lhc*y would ha\e a belter 
life than iheir parents. 

SC JIOOI. BEHAVIORS 



You will have good friends 


• 69 


You will stay in good health 


W Of 


You will have 


• 66 


an enjoyable job 


You will be respected 


• 58 


in your community 


You will have a 


• 53 


well paying job 


You will own 


• 53 


your own home 


You will have better 


• 52 


life than your parents 


You will be able to 


• 45 


live wherever you want 


You will graduate 




from high school 




You will go to college 


• 26 
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Percentage 



Source; NELS:88 Second Follow-up 



both clix>pouls and 
i;radualc*s wcmv asked the* 
extent to w hich thc‘v had 
engaged in cvriain 
negatice behac iors in 
school or had experi- 
enced varit)Us penallic*s 
for their behax ior in the 
most recent semester 
they were in school. I'hc* 
rcMsults. shown in Figure 
IS. incheate that the 
cln >p( )Uts c‘xpericMH*ed 
nuicli cliffic*ult\ in school 
in the semester bet ore 
the\- dix)ppc*cl out. both 
in abst)lute terms and in 
c'ompari.son with the 
students \\ lu> pcMsi.sicxl in 
.school. Keep in mind 
that the.se beha\ iors or 
penalties oevunve! within 
one .semestcM' t)f .school. 

.Almo.st half the 
dropouts mi.s.scx! 10 days 
or more ol sclujol. and 
about a third cut da.ss 10 
times or more. Approxi- 
mately a third were j')ut 
on in-.school suspension, 
suspended, or put on 
probation. 1 )r< )pouls 
c‘xhibited these bc‘ha\iors 
ihrcv times more olien 
than graduates. I'.lesen 
I'leivcMit of the’ dropouts 
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had hcon arrested during 
ilie semester, and <S 
pereeni spent lime in a 
jmenile home or shelter 
.Males were more likely 
than females to experi- 
enee these lx*ha\ioral 
dilVieulties. 



Figure 18: Frequency of School Behavior Probleir-s During the Last 
Semester Dropouts and Graduates 



Missed day of school 
10 times or more 



♦ 14 



■■ 48 



UH.rs or ( ON ruoi 

VND SI 1 r-( ONC I PI 

Survey data pro\ ide 
information on both 
loeus of control and self- 
eoneept. Loeus of control 
has to do with the 
amount of control 
people think they haw 
o\er their li\es and has 
been shown to relate to 
educational aehiewment. 
Individuals with external 
loeus of control tend to 
rely on outside forces in 
their lives and feel that 
they ha\e little control 
o\ er what hafipens to 
them. Students with 
internal locus of control 
tend to believe they have 
control o\er their lives. 

L'igure 19 shows 
these data. .Many of the 
dropouts responded to 
the locus of control items 
in ways that indicate an 
external locus, i.e.. lhe\ 
felt that (.lon t ha\e 
control owr their liv(.*s, 
that chance and luck are 
important, or that some 
thing always se(.*ms to 
‘top them w hen the\’ lr\ 
to gel ahead. In addition, 
they were generally 
more likely to expre.ss an 
external Ukus than were 

O 




Was put on 
in-school suspension 



♦ 10 



H 33 



Cut class 10 times 

or more • 7 



-■ 30 



Was suspended or 
put on probation 



#7 



-■ 29 



Was late for school 
10 times or more 



m 25 



♦ 13 



Got in trouble for not following 

rules 10 times or more 3 



Was arrested at least once 



m 11 



3 



Spent time in juvenile 
home or shelter 



Dropouts ■ Graduates • 



Was tranferred to another 
school for disciplinary reasons # 1 
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Source: NELS'88 Second Follow-up 
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Fi»jure t'J: Measures oi Locus uf Control and Soli-Concepl. Diopoutb 
and Graduates 



Locus of Control: 

When 1 try to get ahead 

something stops me • 23 



Chance and luck are ■ 40 

very important in life • 26 



Don't have control over my life 



Plans hardly ever work out ^ 20 

Good luck more Important ■ is 

than hard work — • 1 1 



When I make plans I 
can make them work 



Self-Concept: 

l feel good about myself 



I am a person of worth 



I’m able to do things 
as well as others 



m 77 

— • 83 



HI 92 

— # 94 

m 90 
-• 93 

-1 93 
94 



I’m satisfied with myself 



m 80 
• 88 



1 feel useless at times 



■ 44 

33 



At times I think I’m 
no good at all 

I don’t have much 
to be proud of 



■ 33 

• 31 

Dropouts ■ Graduates • 
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Source: NELS:88 Second FoHow-up 
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I he i^racluaies. On the 
self-concept measures, 
there is less of a differ- 
ence, Generally, mo.st 
dropouts felt good about 
them.seKes, although i t 
percent indicated that 
they fell useless at times 
(compared to 33 percent 
of graduates), a third 
tliought that they were 
no good at all at times, 
and about a fifth felt that 
they don’t have much to 
be proud of. 

l.m ( AHONAf 
I API ( f \no\s 

Only IS percent of 
the dropouts indicated 
that they expected to 
attain less than a high 
.school education when 
asked how far they 
thought they’d get in 
.school. I’he.se data are 
displayed in I'igure 20. 
Many of the dropouts 
expected to complete 
additional education. 
About a fifth planned to 
attend vocational, trade, 
or busine.ss .school, and 
almo.st a third expected 
to attend college, w ith 1 1 
percent expecting to 
attain a degree, l-i\e 
percent expected to 
obtain a ma.ster’s degree. 
As would be expected, 
dropouts* educational 
expectations were much 
more mode.st than tho.se 
of their peers who 
graduate from high 
.school. 
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C ONCLl SION 



Figure 20: Dropouts’ Educational Expectations 



The l')li.uhl ()l the hii;!! 
school dropout is not a 
new concern to education 
policx’makcrs in this 
c*ounlr\\ The concern lias 
been greatest in the 
nation s inner cities where 
educational inc‘c|ualitics 
and high dropout rate's led 
jaiiK's Conant to call the 
situation "social dynamite * 
in his 1961 book. Slin)is 
(uu! Suhurhs. Programs to 
stop students from drop- 
ping out of school and to 
re-educ ate those w lio do 
are probably among the 
most ubi(juilous in c'duca- 
tion. \cl the probkaii 
continues. 'Ibo many 
.students Mill dro}') out of 
school, and many of those 
who exetitualK’ get a high 
.school credential do .so 
outside of traditional high 
schools (although this is 
c'crtainly a lot better than 
the alternatix e). Kacli year 
almo.st hall a million 
jx'ople obtain a high 
.school civdential through 
the CiPI) program. 

W hile thc‘ line graphs 
lor mo.st measures of 
dropping out of high 
school ha\*e been slanting 
downwards oxer the last 
txxo cic'cades, xx e hax e 
sc'en little progrexss in 
rc'C'ent years, 'fhe nation 
has considerable* xxork 
ahead to meet Cioal 2 ol 
our National Education 
Cioals, that by the year 
2()()0 the high school 
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graduation rate xx ill be 
at lea.st 90 percent. 
High dropout rate.s 
from our large urban 
high .schools continue 
to be particularly 
cli.sturbing. Our coun- 
try can no longer 
afford to xxa.ste the 
potential contribution 
of thc'sc* inclix icluals to 
soc ic'ty. nor can it 



afford to j'>ay for the 
dependencies that are 
.strongly a.ssociated xx ith 
clroj')ping out of sc hool. 

The rea.sons for 
dropping out of school 
appear to be complex 
and cumulatixe. A xariety 
of .sciiool problems and 
connections betxx cen 
.school and xxork xxere 
cited, and pregnancy xxas 



a major lactor in girls* 
decisions to ciroj’) out ol 
school. And fexx of thc*sc* 
girls xx*c*re marric*d to or 
lix ing XX ith the other 
parent of their child. 

I )ropouts encountered 
many cliffiailties in 
school, tending to 
change* .schools more 
frc*(|uc*ntly than other 
.students, and to run 
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away Irom home. A 
.significant |')ro|')()rii()n of 
dropouts clashed with 
.school authorities while 
still enrolled and 
re|')orted that they were 
e.\|X‘lled from school, 
rather than \<)luntarily 
.separated. 

Mo.si of the dropouts 
who haw Idund emplo\- 
nient are working in the 
labor and .ser\ ice areas. 

.\t this early .stage of 
their lives the\- appear to 
he upbeat in their out- 
looks, however. .Most 
plan to ol^tain a CiKI ) or 
higli .school dij')loma. and 
many plan to go on to 
college. They are fairly 
optimi.stic about the 
futures of their children, 
their personal relation- 
ships, their health, and 



their future jobs. While 
they tend to e\|')re.ss an 
e.Nternal locus of control, 
most haw positi\e .sell- 
concept. 

Only time will tell 
the rest of the story. The 
siati.stics on their jxede- 
ee.ssors, liowe\er give 
little basis for optimism 
for large numbers of 
them. l)ro|')outs ha\e 
become damaged at a 
critical |')oint in their 
li\es; .sc|Xi rated from an 
en\ ironment that was 
|')robably their be.st hojx* 
for a prodiicti\ e and 
rewarding life. .\s 
Langston I Iuglx*s ha.s 
a.sked: W hat w ill hai'ipen 
to their dreams delerred? 
Will they dry up like 
raisins in the sun? ( )r 
will they e.\}')lode? 
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